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hardly be preserved; for if he well considers the whole
matter, he will find that there may be a line of conduct
having the appearance of virtue, to follow which would
be ruin, and that there may be another course having the
appearance of vice, by following which his safety and
well-being are secured V And this general exhortation
to profitable iniquity is followed up in detail. In chapter
xviii. the Prince is bidden to resort to cunning and fraud
when necessary; for he "neither can or ought to keep
his word, when to keep it is hurtful, and the causes which
led him to pledge it are removed." For the purpose of
imposing upon the world the Prince should seem to have
all good qualities; but "if he has and invariably practises
them all, they are hurtful, while the appearance of having
them is useful. Thus it is well to seem merciful, faithful,
humane, religious, and upright, and even to be so; but
the mind should remain so balanced that if it were need-
ful not to be so, you should be able to know how to
change to the contrary." And again, "You are to under-
stand that a Prince, and most of all a new Prince, can-
not observe all those rules of conduct in respect of which
men are accounted good, being frequently obliged, in
order to preserve his Princedom, to act in opposition to
good faith, charity, humanity, and religion. He must
therefore keep his mind ready to shift as the winds and
tides of fortune turn; and, as I have already said, he
ought not to quit good courses, if he can help it, but he
should know how to follow evil courses, if he must."

A slight acquaintance with the literature of the six-
teenth and seventeenth centuries will shew how widely
Machiavelli was read, and how far down among the lower

1 I quote here and elsewhere from a translation by N. H.T., pub-
lished in 1882 by Messrs Kegan Paul & Co.